30          THE VILLAGE GODS OF SOUTH INDIA
lafHe all attempt at classification, enumeration, or
explanation. A few of them, like Mariamma and
lyecar. have won their way to general respect or fear
airong the Tamil people; and, where Brahman influence
is strong, there has been an obvious attempt, as we
have seen, to connect the village goddesses with the
popular worship of Siva or Vishnu; but it is more than
doubtful whether, originally, they had anything to do
with either S&iviszn or Vaishnavism. The stories told
about iheza in the folklore of the people, which re-
present them as avaf&ras, i.e. incarnations of Siva,
were probably quite late inventions, to account for
names and ceremonies whose meaning had long been
lost-
(bl The characters of the goddesses vary consider-
ably*. The villagers do not regard them as evil spirits,
but neither do they regard them as unmixed benefactors.
They are rather looked upon as beings of uncertain
temper, very human in their liability to take offence.
At Cocanada the pujaris told me that the village god-
dess, who is significantly called Nukalamma from a
colloquial Tamil word meaning "to beat/' causes all
sorts of trouble and is dreaded as an evil spirit But
when an epidemic of cholera breaks out, they, curiously
enough, install another goddess, called Maridiamma, in
her place, and offer sacrifices to her instead of to
Nuialamroa, a proceeding calculated, one would have
thought, to give dire offence.
Mah&kali, i.e. great Kali, is another form or avatara
of the same goddess. She is supposed to be a deity of
furious temper, and to be the cause of the prevalence of
cholera. She is also known as Vira-Mahakali1 or Ugra-
Mahakall,2 to denote her rage and fury.
Another deity of similarly violent temper is
Angalamma, who is worshipped largely in the Coim-
batore district The idea seems to be that all who
worship the Ashfa Sakii, or eight powers of the
1 Vlra is a Sanskrit word meaning heroic.
" Ugnt is a Sanskrit word meaning fierce.